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children) , and discussing the inferior quality of remedial education. The 
report highlights abuses that occur when enrolling Romani children in special 
schools; how racial abuse in the regular school system traumatizes Romani 
children; and the impossibility of transferring to regular schools from 
remedial schools once students are enrolled. The report looks at other 
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pertain to education, particularly the effect of the 1992 Act on Citizenship 
on the educational rights of Roma, the failure of the government to provide 
education for Roma, and the link between discrimination and abuse in the 
education system and the ability of Roma to claim other rights in the Czech 
Republic. The report offers a series of recommendations to the Czech 
government (e.g., plan and implement reforms to end ethnically segregated 
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Introduction: Roma in the Czech Republic 



<C I was a pupil at Antohvicka basic school from the first to the seventh class. I was the 
only Romani pupil in my class during my entire stay at this school. During the first class ; 
the teacher suggested that I should be transferred to remedial special school. At the same 
time, the school also made the same recommendation about my brother. Thy did not 
inform my parents of their intentions, but straight away arranged a psychological test for 
both my brother and myself at an educational psychologists’ centre. My brother was tested 
first - and failed the test - the day before I was meant to be tested. When I told my 
mother, she was furious that my brother had been tested without her consent and arranged 
for the cancellation of my test. She made it very clear to the school that even if we failed 
the psychological test or were forced to repeat the same grade five times, she would still 
refuse tranfer to a remedial special school. I believe that we managed to remain in basic 
school only as a consequence of my mothers insistence that we receive normal education. ” 



Roman Bandy, 

Romani basic school pupil, 
May 3, 1999, Ostrava 
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1. INTRODUCTION: ROMA IN THE CZECH REPUBLIC 



The most recent officially recorded figures for the number of Roma in the Czech 
Republic are those from the 1991 Czechoslovak census, which recorded 33,489 people 
of Romani nationality out of a total population of 10,302,215. This figure, much lower 
than previous ones, grossly underestimates the number of Roma in the Czech 
Republic. 1 The previous census, from 1980, gave 88,587 Roma v while annual records 
kept regionally by the National Committees (narodnt vybory) gave 107,274 individuals in 
1980, rising to 145,711 by 1989. These records, however, also vastly underestimated the 



The 1991 census was the first post-World War II census in which Roma were free to record their own 
Romaniness; previously, census takers had asked individuals to declare their nationality (narodnost), but 
“Romani” was not an acceptable answer. Roma were expected, in the most common case, to declare that 
they were Czech, Slovak or Hungarian, and the census-taker would make a note, not based at all on 
voluntary declaration, if they thought the person was “Gyps/’ (see Kalibova, Kveta, “Romove z pohledu 
statistiky a demographie” in Socioklub: Sdruzenf pro podporu rozvoje teorie a praxe socialm politiky, 
Problemy soutfti romske minority a majoritni populace v kontextu socid/ni politiky, Prague: November, 1998). 
In the 1991 census, the majority of Roma declared a nationality other than Romani. As historian Ctibor 
Necas writes, “many Roma [...] tried to hide among other nationalities for fear of losing their citizenship.” 
Necas, Ctibor Romove v Ceske repub lice vcera a dues, Olomouc: Vydavatelstvi Univerzity Palackeho 
Olomouc, 1995, p.51. 

All attempts to discuss and resolve issues of discrimination against Roma in the Czech Republic 
run into the problem of the absence of full and officially available statistics on Roma. The absence of 
accurate figures on the number of Roma in the Czech Republic is often justified by Czech officials 
with reference to the idea that it would be racist to keep records based on ethnicity or nationality, and 
authoritarian to determine a person’s nationality for him or her. The 1997 Czech Council for 
Nation ali ties ’s Report on the Situation of the Romani Community in the C^ech Republic and Government Measures 
Assisting its Integration in Society, for example, states: “There is no question that the civic principle does 
not permit, for example, official registration of Romani residents; therefore there are no precise 
official data available about their number and organization.” (Council for Nationalities, Report on the 
Situation of the Romani Community in the C^ech Republic and Government Measures Assisting its Integration in 
Society, introduction, official translation. The report was accepted, along with recommendations, as 
Resolution no. 686 of the Czech government on 29 October, 1997. Hereafter, the report is referred to 
as the Council for Nationalities Report. The Council’s recommendations are reprinted as Appendix 5). 
Statistics have been gathered and used by Czech authorities, however, both before and after the 
changes of 1989. Extremely precise figures concerning employment and housing of Roma were 
presented by some municipalities to the Congress of Local and Regional Authorities of Europe 
conference in October 1997. Figures for education and health turn up in a government edict on the 
situation of Romani children and youth from October 1993 (Edict no. 506, 8 September 1993, with 
accompanying report). Further, schools denying any knowledge of who is a Rom and who is not often 
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real number of Roma: in accordance with the policy of assimilation, they only recorded 
those “citizens of Gypsy origin” who needed special “social and re-educative care” and 
therefore excluded Roma who chose not to declare themselves officially and who had 
not been marked out by public officials. The 1997 Council for Nationalities Report accepts 
unofficial, qualified estimates of 200,000 Roma; 2 other unofficial estimates give a 
Romani population of between 250,000 and 300,000, and up to 3% of the total 
population of the country. 3 



turn to Romani organisations with lists of delinquent Romani students in the hope that these 
organisations will assist them with disciplinary problems. When the situation suits their needs, these 
schools evidently suddenly become aware of who is a Rom. The Council for Nationalities Report 
recognises this double standard: “In practice, the authorities sometimes keep an official register of the 
Romani population” ( Council of Nationalities Report, introduction). 

The Czech Republic lacks adequate legal norms protecting individuals from abuses in the 
collection of personal data. European norms, to which the. Czech Republic aspires, are provided in 
European Convention 108 for the Protection of Individuals with Regard to Automatic Processing of 
Personal Data . As of April 23, 1999, the Czech Republic had neither signed nor ratified the 
Convention. The collection of personal data by authorities, absent transparency concerning the 
identity of the controller, the purpose of collection and use of the data, the data categories and the 
recipients of the data, as well as access by the individual to review, rectify and/or erase data, is in 
contravention of Article 8 of the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, which guarantees the right of the individual to respect for private and family 
life. The Czech and Slovak Federation acceded to the ECHR on March 18, 1992 and the Convention 
entered into force in the Czech Republic on January 1, 1993. Present Czech practice additionally 
violates the right to privacy as enshrined in Article 17(1) and 17(2) of the International Convenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, which entered into force in the Czech Republic on January 1, 1993. 
According to Article 10 of the Czech Constitution, international law has the status of domestic law in 
Czech courts. Article 10 states, “The ratified and promulgated international treaties on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, by which the Czech Republic is bound, shall be applicable directly as 
binding regulations, having priority before the law” (official translation). 

At present, a double standard reins in the Czech Republic in which Roma lose: on the one hand, 
Czech authorities gather and use data on Roma, violating their right to privacy. At the same time, 
authorities deny the existence of such data, effectively crippling Romani activists from statistically 
demonstrating patterns of discrimination against Roma. 

2 Council for Nationalities Report, 6. 

These figures were quoted independently by the non-governmental organisations ROI (Romani Civic 
Initiative), Nadace Nova $kola (New School Foundation) and the Fund for Hope and Understanding. See also 
Research Directorate of Immigration and Refugee Board, “Roma in the Czech Republic: Education”, 
Ottawa, Canada, December 1997. 
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Roma in the Czech Republic tend to be poorer than non-Romani Czechs and are more 
likely to be unemployed. When full employment policies came to an end following the 
collapse of Communism in 1989, Roma were the first to lose their jobs. The Council for 
Nationalities Report estimates that the rate of unemployment among Roma in the Czech 
Republic is 70%, rising to 90% in some areas. 4 At the time the report was published, the 
overall unemployment rate in the Czech Republic was below 5% and since then it has never 
risen higher than 10%. 

Roma in the Czech Republic live in general exclusion from the opportunities enjoyed 
by the majority community. Isolated from the institutions of mainstream society, Czech 
Roma face discrimination in access to employment, benefits and housing, and 
experience day-to-day segregation as they are excluded from restaurants, swimming 
pools, discotheques and other public places. A horrific pattern of racially motivated 
violence specifically targeting Roma has followed the end of Communism, a wave of 
terror including numerous racially motivated killings. 5 Anti-Romani sentiment is 



4 Council for Nationalities Report, 7.2. 

5 On post-1989 racially motivated crime and the failure of state protection in the Czech Republic, see especially, 
European Roma Rights Center, “Written Comments of the European Roma Rights Center Concerning the 
Czech Republic for Consideration by the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination at its Fifty- 
second Session, 6-9 March, 1998”; European Roma Rights Center, ‘Tetter to the Council of Europe”, 
August 6, 1997; European Roma Rights Center, “Statement of the European Roma Rights Center on the 
Occasion of the Acceptance of the Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland into NATO", July 10, 1997, as well 
as reg ular reports in the quarterly Roma Rights. The above-mentioned documents are on the ERRC Internet 
website at http://errc.org. See also monitoring reports by the Prague-based non-governmental 
organisation Hnuti obcanske solidarity a tolerance (Movement for Civic Solidarity and Tolerance) published in the 
bi-monthly newsletter Most, Human Rights Watch/Helsinki Roma in the Chech Republic: Foreigners in Their Own 
Land, VoL 8, No. 11(D), New York, June 1996; Research Directorate, Immigration and Refugee Board of 
Canada, "Roma in the Czech Republic: State Protection", Ottawa, Canada, November 1997; Helsinki Watch, 
Struggling for Ethnic Identity: Chechoslovakia's Endangered Gypsies, Human Rights Watch, 1991. For Czech 
government reporting on racially motivated crime and its actions to combat it, see Ministerstvo vnitra, Zprdva 
o postupu statnlch orgdnu pri postihu trestrrych ctnu motivovanych rasismem a xenofobii nebo pachanych pn^nivci 
extremistickych skupin, Prague, Cj.: OR- 1432/20-A-97, Prague: December 12, 1997; Czech government report 
to the Committee for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, 17 July 1997 State Party Report of the Czech 
Republic, CERD/C/289/Add.l . Recent indications of the Czech government's response to the problem of 
racially motivated crime in the country appeared in a comprehensive document on the Czech government 
Internet website dated March 2, 1999, entitled "Report of the Government on the State of Czech Society”. 
Under Part 2, the section concerned in part with internal security and measures by police and judicial 
organs, no mention whatsoever is made of racially motivated crime or government activities aimed at its 
prevention. “Racial conflict” is mentioned only among a list of other items in a shopping list of “security 



